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IMPLICIT OBEDIENCE. 


laws’ Is it more logical to say that a habit of impl icit 
obedience trains a child to be a slave, incapable of self-control, 
® han to say that, because you put a guard on the n Urse ’ 
fi^lare. the child will fall into tne hre as soon as it gets 1 


Few of us will endorse the dictum of Lord Palmerston, 
“Children are born perfect.” Yet they do come to U s 
“trailing clouds of glory : ” our fairy folk, the Pucks and 
Brownies of the domestic hearth. Who would not wish to 
shield them from all harm, and to let them enjoy life to 
the full r 


Let us make as few rules as possible then, but once made 
let them be enforced : though not by bribes or threats. 
« Pas trop gouverner” is a excellent maxim. “ No ” seems 
to spring so readily to the little lips, even when the little 
hands are busy doing what you bid them. Do not let us 
provoke to anger, but strive to teach our children the beauty 
of a meek and quiet spirit. 

There is a quality which has been the theme of poet and 
patriot in every age, and which is universally esteemed fair 
and noble, and befitting the loftiest spirits. This is Loyalty. 
Yet what is Loyalty but obedience in apotheosis, a Cinderella 
transformed, by fairy wand, into a lovely and desirable 
princess ? 


THE MINIMISING OF SUFFERING. 

By Mrs. Boole. 

“ How animating is the thought that if by the labour of my life I can 
add one idea to the stock of those concerning Education, my life has 
been well spent.” — Thos. Wedgwood. 

The writer of those words lived in what we may call the 
cradle of the modern doctrine of evolution. He was a pupil 
and fellow student of Erasmus Darwin, and maternal uncle 
of Charles Darwin. His constitution seems to have been 
originally healthy but over-sensitive ; it was brought, by the 
barbarous systems of medicine and of training in vogue in 
his day, to a condition of chronic nervous suffering, pitiable 
to think of. Having decided not to marry, he took up his 
abode in the house of his brother, and devoted himself to the 
task of helping to amuse and educate the little ones ; 
recording, for the benefit of Science, such observations on 
infant development as he was able to make. How it 
happened that the mother and servants tolerated in the 
nursery, at all hours, an inquisitive bachelor, with views of 
his own as to how babies ought to be led, washed, clad, 
taught, exercised, and amused, we are not told , but his 
note-books leave us no choice but to infer that they did so , 
and it would seem, from other evidence besides that containe 
in them, that “ Uncle Tom” was so beloved as to be given 
pretty much of his own way, there and elsewhere. is circ e 
of friends, among whom were many now well known to tame, 
expected much profit to the world from a book on e ucation 
which he was engaged in compiling. He died at t e age o 
35 (1805). His sorrowing friends were evidently most 

anxious to publish his work; why they failed to do so wi 
probably never be known. After many years the MS. was 
reported “lost.” Part of it was found, in 1882, in a sad y 
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g90 the minimising of suffering. 

mutilated condition. On a blotted scrap of paper We 
scribbled the words which I have taken as the motto of 
this article. 

Though the MS. is too fragmentary for publication, the 
‘■idea” which Wedgwood was chiefly eager to “add to the 
stock of those concerning education ” is clear enough. It } s 
so startling in its audacious simplicity, that one can hardly 
venture to present it to readers without first giving them 
reason to believe that Wedgwood was accustomed to careful 
observation and sound induction. He protests, with all the 
earnestness of a reforming innovator, against many nursery 
customs of his time ; and the practices which he condemns 
are such as we now consider barbarous and obsolete; his 
solemn advice to mothers about fresh air, diet, etc., etc., 
reads like extracts from the most common-place modern 
text book of nursery hygiene. He was, in these and many 
other respects, far ahead of his age, but he was never 
fanciful or wild ; and Science has, since his day, endorsed 
his peculiar views on most subjects. There is therefore, so 
far, some reason to suppose that, to our descendants, his 
special view of the minimising of suffering may seem as 
obviously scientific and true as his advice on other topics 
does to us now. What he writes is at least worth thinking 
about. 

Ihere is another reason why Christians should not too 
lightly disregard his main suggestion. Though Wedgwood 
was not, in any external or formal sense, what is called “ a 
religious man, his scientific onsight led him to a conclusion 
about the meaning of suffering, identical with that of Christian 
mystics at their highest level of philosophic perception.* 

As an abstract philosophic idea is often best explained by 
a concrete instance, let us think of the meaning of Education 
in connection with the word Fire. Our conception would 
include such elements as the following : — 1 he pupil must 
learn successively : — not to play with fire ; not to go carelessly 
too near the fire ; to walk steadily so that he may not fall 
into the fire ; to light a candle without setting fire to his 
c ot ies or surroundings ; to have presence of mind and know 

Nov 'ir a ‘' lcle by Rev - G - Allen in The Unknown World-, Sept., Oct. and 

’ ,894 ' Also J Hinton: Mystery of Fain. 
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what to do in case of fire ; to have courage to help another 
person in danger of fire ; to know how to choose grates, 
lamps, &c., for a house, so as to minimise risk ; to under- 
stand fire-insurance and be able to insure his own house or 
crops on a wise basis ; to understand the scientific theory of 
combustion, and be able to try experiments with a minimum 
of danger and a maximum of intellectual profit ; and, chief of 
all, to have the blood so sanitated by a hygienic life that, in 
the event of a burn, the flesh may heel as quickly as possible 
and without morbid complications. 

Wedgwood’s conception of Education includes all these 
elements ; but the “ idea ” which he desires to add to them is 

t h ls : To have one’s nerves so trained that one avoids being 

burned, not because it is painful , but because it would diminish 
one’s future usefulness ; so trained that, if one were acci- 
dentally burned, one would find the intensity of the sensation 
an intense delight. 

At the first blush, this sounds mere craziness; how can 
anyone be trained to enjoy pain ? Wedgwood did not suppose 
that any one could be trained to enjoy pain. But he 
perceived that pain is caused, not by injury, but by some kind 
of involuntary resistance of the nerves to the fact of being 
injured. Pleasure is the sensation which accompanies the 
nervous action of welcoming what is happening. 

Let me own at once, the notion that Wedgwood’s conception 
could be carried out in one generation would indeed e \\i 
He has put forth an Ideal towards which, as he supposes 
(and as I believe) the race must ultimately tend ; and, how- 
ever little progress any one generation may ma 'e, t ose av 
always (other things being equal) an advantage in 
struggle for life, who are not “ fighting against Lod, or, in 
other^ words, who are not opposing the general course 
evolution. Progress, however difficult, ts always a . lmte 

easier, friction, however terrible 1 ^ ^ direction of 

if we are, in the mam, doing oui _ which is 

aiding rather than of hindering the (xrea ig tQ 

guiding Humanity as a whole. It it e it fee p n g pa in, 
become ultimately a creature not capable S 

then it follows that every child now living ** 

a more efficiently trained J ^^hod all such elements 

teachers omitting from tl)eir co 
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of treatment as tend to increase sensitiveness to any kind of 
suffering. For Wedgwood, this is the ultimate and absolute 
test of educational method. Any element of education which 
tends to increase the child’s future sensitiveness to any f orm 
of suffering, is thereby, he considers, sufficiently condemned. 
He was perfectly aware of what would be considered the 
moral objection to his theory ; and he attacks that objection 
in its two principal strongholds, sufferings fiom pity and from 
shame. Would it be right to diminish the sense of shame 
and guilt which follow wrong doing r Wedgwood replies 
that shame and sense of guilt are depressing emotions and 
weaken the power of resistance to both physical and moral 
disease. They might be, and they ought to be, absorbed 
and converted into eagerness to learn to do better in future. 


The teacher should say, not : — “ You have done wrong ; you 
ought to be ashamed ; I will punish you but “you will add 
to the sum total of human happiness if you will do differently 
next time.” For it is important, not only to lead children to 
do right, but also to accustom them to act from such motives 
as, if powerful in later life, will prompt to good conduct. 
Now ambition, competition, desire of praise, or fear of blame, 
may keep children “ good ” during their school-life, but may 
make them, later on, selfish and worldly. The habit of 
merging one’s own personality, and all thought of one’s own 
goodness or badness, rightness or wrongness, in the con- 
sideration, “Am I so acting as to increase human happiness 
on the whole?” gives the best prospect for the ultimate 
formation of a noble character. 

\\ edgwood faces also the question of pity. Do we not 
wish our children to sympathize with those that sorrow ? To 
this he replies that sympathy is composed of two main 
elements : pain caused by the sight of suffering, and pleasure 
in relieving it. tie holds that the teacher’s aim should be 
to convert within the child all the force which runs to waste 
in the former of these elements, into added intensity for the 
a fl ter * ^ e ^ 0re we con demn this suggestion, we ought to 
ect how many of the cruelties of civilized lands are 
re by the fact that the cultured classes are too “ sensi- 
bear , to see offering. If W e felt less shrinking than 
dimini v° m " , tness ^ n ff suffering, and more active delight in 
s Un S it, perhaps the formal inspection of barrack- 
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schools and institutions for the afflicted, which seems so 
powerless to prevent abuses, would be more largely aided 
than it is by the good influence on the attendants, of informal 
visits from cultured persons. 

To return to the theory of the matter. Nature has evolved 
pain as a condition for self-protection. A race of animals or 
elementary savages, who could enjoy being poisoned or 
burned, would be speedily destroyed. But we, who have 
reason to guide us, why should not the protection of suffering 
gradually be withdrawn from us ? If we had the proper 
moral shrinking from destroying or debasing our powers, 
why need we also have that physical shrinking which causes 
the sense of pain r If a man has enough moral self-control 
to abstain from drinking wine unless when medically ordered, 
why should we wish him also to dislike its taste when he has 
to take it as a medicine r Why should he not enjoy the 
drug alcohol (or any other drug) if he can, provided that his 
enjoyment does not run away with his reason ? 

And here we touch on perhaps the most remarkable of 
Wedgwood’s applications of his main idea : the attitude 
which he takes up towards the question of the vices. For 
him, they are the most hopeful of all the tacts of human 
development ; the rampant weeds which the unlearned 
explorer might contemplate with despair, but which, to his 
scientific fellow-traveller, only prove the fertility of the soil. 
The existence of vice proves to Wedgwood that man is not 
like the beasts, fatally bound in the chains of mere natura 
evolution. Even if there were not already, as there fortu- 
nately are, examples to prove that man can rise above natural 
evolution, he at least knows that he is not bound to it, by the 
very fact that he can sink below it. If man were absolu e > 
capable of finding pleasure, only in what mmtsters to the 
development of his personal ego, if he were fatally doomed 
always to experience shrinking from its destruction how 
could he have learned to like such a toxicant as a cohoF 
How has he learned to like vices destructive ° 
organism ? Wedgwood replies : y - ^ welcome 

flesh can be trained to respond \v rpsistance 

which we call pleasure, and without that automatic resista 

which we call pain, to whatever physical sensation . 
habitually and continually 
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able mental or moral excitement. The pleasure of men 
excitement has, by long association, taught the very p alate 
to enjoy the flavour of a drug which is, in its immediate 
effect on the mucous membrane, stinging and repul s j Ve 
The drunkard is one in whom the physical miracle of trans- 
mutation of taste by Association has been performed while he 
was at too low a level of moral bracing to turn the miracle 
to good account. Every drunkard is at least a living witness 
that the miracle can be performed. Courage, then! We 
have in our hands the Magic Wand Association, which can 
cleave for us the ocean of difficulty that seems to bar our 
escape from the land of bondage to mere natural evolution ! 
If we do not like the harmful conjuring tricks which it seems 
at present to be playing, let those whom the matter most 

concerns, — the parents and teachers of the next generation, 

study its properties and learn to use it as they think best. 

So with the vice of cruelty. Every baby is born utterly 
self-centred, unable to take interest in anything except its 
own sensations, apparently locked up in a prison of mere 
selfish personality. How can we set it free from the slavery 
of caring for no one but itself: How can we set it free ? We 

need not ask that question ; nature will soon set it free. In 
a few years’ time, if the child does not happen to have found 
out that it is interesting to give pleasure to others, he will 
have discovered that it is amusing to cause them pain ; we 
shall find him intent on making his baby sister cry, or on 
pinching the puppy’s tail. “ It is horrible to see children 
cruel ! Is it so r Nature has done for you by far the 
hardest part of your task ; she has broken up your child’s 
self-centred immovability ; she has decentralized his emotions, 
detached them from his own sensations, and created an 
a truistic interest in the sensations of other creatures ; and 
e t only a little misadjustment of his altruistic sympathies, 
so that you may have the pleasure of putting the final touch 
to is conversion. And you sit bemoaning “ the wickedness 
uman nature, and trying to rouse in your child the 
epressing emotions of grief and shame, instead of shewing 
m OW e m 'gfit enjoy the double delight of influencing baby s 
sensations, and of making his mother smile! You deserve 
o ave your next child born an idiot, incapable of being 
e ste m anything except what he himself can eat an 
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drink. Such is Wedgwood’s idea of the spirit in which 
vicious tendencies should be dealt with. Apropos of which 
I may relate a little tale of some cruel London street urchins. 

A friend of mine saw some boys hunting a stray kitten in the 
play-ground of a model-lodging. She took up the animal 
and gave one of the elder boys a little ambulance lecture on 
the proper way of holding a cat, and then sent him off, 
followed by the rest of the tribe, to find out who in the 
neighbourhood had lost a little cat ; or, failing to discover 
the former owner, who wanted one. After that episode the 
appearance in the playground of a stray cat, was the signal 
for a grand hunt ; not of the cat, but of a happy home for it. 
Ce nest pas plus difficile que cela ! 

The Magic Wand, Association, by means of which we 
can so dominate the flesh as to transmute cruelty into active 
benevolence and (to a large extent at least) pain into 
pleasure, has two main branches — sweet emotion and 
pleasurable mental excitement. The power of the former 
factor over both pain and evil passion has often been dwelt 
on in sermon and song, and has to some extent been really 
believed in, and utilised, though seldom in a scientific or 
adequate manner. If the latter is to become the potent 
lever for the conquest of the flesh which Wedgwood expected 
it to be, our whole conception of education must undergo 
great change ; there must be much less communication o 
ideas by teachers to pupils; much more cultivation in the 
pupils of the power of investigating for themselves. or 
i, is chiefly during the process of original tnveshga, Hon of 
personal research, of directly forming conceptions at 
that that psychological condition is set up, u uc , 

power to transmute pain into P le ^ ur< J ’ of another 

the ideas of one person are conveyed ' t pij x j r 

contains more than a very feeble infuston of the great El.xtr 

which converts pain into delight. c ;o-„ifirant 

One of Wedgwood’s 

of his whole conception of metl • - n a 

most intellectually stimulating toys are 

special cupboard, never ogives 

pleasant accident occurs. W hen • i care t he 

any trifling injury not sufficient to c ‘ ndo le with 
mother or nurse should not pick 
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him and kiss the place to make it well, but rush to the 
special cupboard, aftd instantly introduce into all the y OUn . r 
minds the element of “ roused curiosity, so that the sensa- 
tions of a scratch, bruise, and burn, may for all their li Ve} . 
be associated in the children’s minds with keen intellectual 

gratification. 

Wedgwood’s great consolation in his own sufferings con- 
sisted in the hope that his experience would enable him to 'do 
something towards increasing the pleasures and diminishing 
the pains of future generations. Requiescat in pace ! For 
though his work can never now be published as he intended, 
I hope that some readers of this journal will gain from him 
a new idea “concerning education.” 


THE FESOLE CLUB PAPERS. 

By W. G. Collingwood. 

XXV. EYES. 

“ Eyes and no eyes, or the art of seeing,” — for that is what 
it all comes to, and what it all begins from : the text of all 
our teaching, and now the closing words of this series of 
drawing-lessons. 

“The eye, it cannot choose but see,” says the poet. A 
drawing-teacher must be forgiven if he has his doubts on the 
subject. The ordinary eye manages to be blind on most 
occasions, and when it condescends to open, it blinks, and 
dreams, and squints, and shirks to any extent, rather than go 
to the trouble of looking. Rather, perhaps one ought to 
say, than learn the Art of Seeing. We begin to learn that 
art before we begin to learn the art of talking ; but there is 
many a one that can talk like a professional, who is but a 
bungling amateur in the art of seeing things as they are. 

A great hindrance to our progress is the lazy habit of using 
other people’s spectacles. Anything that comes between us 
and the facts, any acquired prepossession } ou ma) l^ni \ 
it as you please with the title of style, or method, 01 system 
anything that interferes with earnest personal examination 
of the original truth, is just a lens that distorts your vision 
or a smoked glass that blurs it. Do you want to know r (,o 
and look. That is, I am afraid, the only thing I have to 
say 1 and all my twenty-five papers are variations on the 

same theme. ,.» OQ „„ 

Finale, then. “What copies do you recommend- says 

the student. “ Nature,” says the teacher. u i , ’ 

says the student. “Take a little bit at a UTne,^ys the 
teacher. “ But it won’t keep still, says the stud . > 



